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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



April, 



by that queen of American women, Miss Frances Wil- 
lard, and known as the white-ribbon movement, which 
has circled the world in its errand of love, mean nothing ? 

I say, does this argue nothing in favor of disarmament 
and the ushering in of that glorions day so long predicted 
in God's Word, when men shall beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks, and 
when nation shall not lift up sword against nation nor 
learn war any more? 

The gentleman from New York says we should have 
such a navy, and that one of the objects of these battle 
ships is to place ourselves in a position to demand our 
rights in Behring Sea at the cannon's mouth, if necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in an American Navy and will 
vote for this bill, but I will, never vote to use that Navy 
except as a last and dire resort ; only when arbitration 
and all peaceable methods of settlement of a great wrong 
have been exhausted. 

Why, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House of 
Representatives, all the seals that ever swam in Behring 
Sea or in the waters of Alaska, all the fish that ever swam 
in the waters of Canada, are not worth one day's fighting 
between these two great Christian, English-speaking 
nations. God forbid that it should ever come to that. 

No, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York is 
wrong. I am one of those who believe that the world is 
growing better. There never were upon the face of the 
earth so many good men and women as now. Never was 
the disposition so strong to settle national disputes by 
arbitration as now. 

Never were the conditions of war, even among semi- 
civilized countries like the present war between China and 
Japan, mitigated by so much mercy and humane methods 
as now, notwithstanding the blot on the record of Japan 
at Port Arthur. On the field of battle in far off China is 
seen the flag of the Red Cross SocTety, the herald of the 
Prince of Peace. 

In Nebuchadnezzar's dream he saw a stone cut out of 
the mountains without hands that smote the image, which 
Daniel interpreted by saying, " In the days of the years 
of these kings shall the God of Heaven set up a kingdom 
that shall break in pieces and consume all other king- 
doms and stand forever." That kingdom has been set 
up ; it is the Kingdom of Prince Immanuel ; its banner 
is the cross ; its rallying cry is, " Peace on earth and 
good will toward men." And its final triumph and suc- 
cess comes on apace and draws near. [Applause.] 

On the morning of a memorable battle Napoleon Bona- 
parte pointed his gleaming sword toward the morning 
sun, and said to the officers that stood about him, " Be- 
hold, behold, the sun of victory ! " 

Mr. Chairman, methinks I behold the sun of victory, 
methinks that I behold the dawn of a better understand- 
ing among the family of nations, the dawn of peace and 
arbitration, in place of bloodshed and cruel war. 



And I firmly believe that we have seen the last appeal to 
arbitration by the sword among English-speaking people. 

The following is the letter and accompanying petition 
from the members of the British House of Commons to 
which I have referred, and is altogether the most wonder- 
ful memorial that ever crossed the ocean : 

London, Jan. 1, 1895. 
Dear Sir — I have the honor to forward you a copy of a memo- 
rial signed by 354 members of the British House of Commons. 
As the object of the memorial is of the highest importance, and 
the signatures represent all shades of political opinion in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, I venture to ask for the prayer of the memorialists 
your earnest consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 

W. RANDAL CREMER. 
Hon. E. A. Morse. 

(Here follows the petition with the 354 names appended.) 
I take the liberty to append here also a copy of my 
reply to the bearer of this wonderful memorial, which was 
sent to every Senator and Member of Congress. 

House of Representatives, United States, 
Washington, D. C, Jan. 18, 1895. 
Dear Sir — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt ot 
your communication of the 1st instant, inclosing a copy of a memo- 
rial signed by 354 members of the British House of Commons, in 
favor of the framing of the treaty which shall leave to arbitration 
matters between the Government of the United States and your 
Government which can not be settled bj diplomacy. 

I beg to assure you that this movement has my most hearty sym- 
pathy, and will receive my cordial and earnest support whenever 
it shall reach consideration in the Congress of the United States. 
The importance of such a measure to the welfare of the present 
generation in both countries and to peoples and generations yet 
unborn can not be overestimated, and is a step in the direction 
of ushering in that glorious day, so long predicted in God's Word, 
" when nation shall not lift up sword against nation, nor learn war 
any more." 
Assuring you of my consideration, I have the honor to be, 
Your most obedient servant, 

ELIJAH A. MORSE, 
Member of Congress, Twelfth District, Massachusetts. 
To Hon. W. Randal Cremer, M. P., 
Bigg's Bouse, Washington, D. G. 



THE HAWAIIAN PROBLEM. 

To the Editor of The New York Times : 

I venture to present a suggestion for the final adjust- 
ment of the Hawaiian question which may attract public 
support and for which there is a precedent. After the 
last war with Great Britain ended, in which some of the 
most severe conflicts were naval battles upon the great 
lakes, the Secretary of State, in 1817 — then John Quincy 
Adams, if my memory of history is true — proposed to the 
British Foreign Office a total disarmament of the naval 
forces of both countries upon these lakes. An agreement, 
which never even reached the dignity of a treaty, was 
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then made between the two countries that neither should 
maintain a naval force upon the lakes which divide this 
country from Canada. That agreement still exists. It 
forbade our sending a ship of war to the Columbian Ex- 
.hibition, where a brick vessel was constructed and fitted,, 
in order to make the exhibit of a modern battle ship. Is 
it not time to extend the terms .of that agreement? 

The Sandwich Islands lie in the pathway of the increas- 
ing commerce of the Pacific Ocean. They are about 2000 
miles from the continents which border the Pacific. No 
nation desires to assume the responsibility of a separate 
control over these islands, which would render a great ex- 
penditure necessary for their defence both by land and 
sea. No nation wishes any other to assume such a sepa- 
rate control. All commercial nations desire free access 
on equal terms to the harbors, to the landing places for 
electric cables, and to coaling stations which all may 
secure. It is for the interest of all nations that such 
equal privileges should be granted by the Government of 
these islands and that none should be excluded. It is for 
the interest of the people of the islands that their ports 
and harbors should be free to all. It is necessary to 
what are called the " great powers" of Europe not only 
not to increase, but to diminish their expenditures for ar- 
maments of all kinds, lest the burden of taxation should 
become one incapable of being borne any longer with- 
out bankruptcy. The limit of indebtedness for war pur- 
poses has surely been reached by many European States 
and will probably soon be reached by all. When pay as 
you fight becomes the rule there will be less danger of 
war. 

What then stands in the way of a treaty among the 
great naval powers ? The United States, Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Russia, Japan, even Italy, whose peo- 
ple are now moving so rapidly into South America, Chile, 
and all the other lesser States might gladly join under a 
treaty by which it should be ordained that no great guns 
should ever be pointed seaward from forts upon the land and 
that no hostile shot should ever be fired upon the waters 
that might be assigned to the jurisdiction of the Sand- 
wich Islands. We have the precedent. We have the 
earnest purpose to stop the wasteful cost of preparation 
for war. We have an example of such an agreement or 
treaty in the practice of nearly eighty years which I have 
cited. An established Government now exists upon the 
Sandwich Islands, which would be sustained by the mor- 
al support that would ensue under such conditions and 
would be forced without warlike demonstration by the 
public sentiment of nations to establish justice and to 
maintain peace and order. 

Are civilized men and nations incapable of sustaining 
each other in keeping " God's Peace" in one single and 
apparently insignificant part of the surface of the earth? 
Even in the Middle Ages, when violence was the rule and 
peaceful order and industry the exception, the sanctuary 



existed in the cathedral or the church and its close. 
Within these precincts " God's Peace" was maintained. 
May not the sanctuary of free commerce be established 
in this great Pacific sea, where men may serve each other's 
need without fear of " commerce destroyers"? May not 
the principle of liberty become as effective in the mainten- 
ance of " God's Peace " at the present time as the super- 
stitious reverence of the Church was in the Middle Ages ? 

It seems to me suitable to make this suggestion on the 
birthday of Washington. It may be a vision. Yet little 
progress in humanity or in the establishment of human 
rights would ever have been made except for visions. 

Edward Atkinson. 

Boston, Feb. 22, 1895. 



PEACE WORK IN ITS RELAHON TO WOMAN. 

BV HANNAH J. BAILEY. 

Address given before the National Council of Women in 
Washington. 

William Ladd has said, "Men make war; let woman 
make peace." But is it true that men alone make wars? 
Ruskin in his address on " War" at the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwbh, after addressing the cadets, 
turned to the women present with these words : " If it 
might be, I for one would fain join in the cadence of 
hammer-strokes that should beat swords into plowshares ; 
and that this can not be is not the fault of us men. It is 
your fault ; wholly yours. Only by your command or by 
your permission can any contest take place among us. 
And the real final reason for all the poverty, misery and 
rage of battle throughout Europe is simply that you 
women, however good, however religious, however self- 
sacrificing for those whom you love, are too selfish and 
too thoughtless to take pains for any creature out of your 
own immediate circles. You fancy that you are sorry 
for the pain of others. Now I just tell you this, that if 
the usual course of war, instead of unroofing peasants' 
houses and ravaging peasants' fields, merely broke the 
china on your dining-room tables, no war in civilized 
countries would last a week. You know, or at least you 
might know if you would think, that every battle you- 
hear of has made many widows and orphans. We have, 
none of us, heart enough truly to mourn with these. But 
at least we might put on the outer symbols of mourning 
with them. Let every Christian lady who has conscience 
towards God vow that she will mourn at least outwardly 
for His killed creatures. Your praying is useless and 
your church-going mere mockery of God, if you have not 
plain obedience in you enough for this. Let every lady 
in the upper classes of civilized Europe simply vow that, 
while any cruel war proceeds, she will wear black — 
a mute's black with no jewel, no ornament, no excuse 
for or evasion into prettiness— I tell you again no war 
would last a week." 



